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Typographically this latest of the Guides seems an improvement upon 
its predecessors. Indeed as a whole it is an admirable example of these 
aids for which historical students are indebted to Mr. Jameson and the 
Carnegie Institution, and the four eoeditors are to be congratulated up- 
on the success of their labors. Those who will use it, as a Guide should 
be used, as a stimulus but not as a substitute for personal research, can- 
not fail to prove its value. 

Frank E. Melvin 

Economic Determinism, or The Economic Interpretation of History. By 
Lida Parce. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1913. 155 p. 
$1.00) 

There are two ways of writing history, according to Miss Parce. One 
is the theological method, which teaches that human events are determin- 
ed by a supernatural power. "This sort of history writing has always 
been a tool, used more or less consciously, by the class of people in power, 
for keeping the mass of the people quiet while they plundered them" 
(p. 10). The economic interpretation of history is absolutely opposed to 
this, for it finds "the mainspring of growth and action in the nature of 
the people themselves, and not in any outside power." Holding this 
view progress immediately becomes possible, for ' ' when a man sees that 
improvements can be made by people simply getting together and making 
them, he takes a new attitude altogether. " It is apparent from this that 
the lack of progress in the past has been due largely to a faulty method of 
writing history! 

The kind of history expounded by Miss Parce is based upon the well- 
known Marxian formula that the political and intellectual history of any 
epoch is determined by the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and that consequently the whole history of mankind has been 
a history of class struggles. She does not develop the first part of the 
formula, but devotes herself to the second, emphasizing particularly the 
struggle which woman has had to secure her rights. Sir Thomas More's 
statement that governments are a conspiracy of the rich against the 
poor, is quoted with approval and the author adds, "after following the 
course of the history of any nation for a few centuries, one sees that this 
is the best possible characterization of it — simply an unending, ever 
changing kaleidoscope of conspiracy" (p. 125). 

We are given a rapid survey of the world 's history condensed in some- 
what over a hundred pages. Some of the generalizations are interesting, 
not to say curious. For instance, the early Christian hermits were re- 
cruited from the unemployed (p. 54). When the wars of the Middle 
Ages killed off most of the able-bodied men, the balance between the sexes 
was kept even by the murder of the women as witches (p. 88). The in- 
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dustrial revolution and its effects are dismissed in a few pages, with no 
regard for chronological sequence. Thus, the colonization of America 
seems to have followed the great inventions (p. 135). 

It is probably unnecessary to characterize the book further. Those 
who read it will be quite untouched by any adverse criticism here. Suf- 
fice it to say that while it is decidedly an "interpretation," it is neither 
history nor economics. 

E. L. Bogabt 

A History of England and Greater Britain. By Arthur Lyon Cross, 
Ph. D., professor of European history, University of Michigan. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 1165 p. $2.50) 

Professor Cross has written in some eleven hundred pages a narrative 
of English political history, interspersed with nine chapters on the econ- 
omic, social, and intellectual life of certain periods. The style, nearly 
always clear and readable, is occasionally distinguished, although the 
heavy face paragraph headings, apparently inserted for the student, mar 
the continuity of the narrative for the general reader. A final proof 
reading would have caught a good many transposed dates, and perhaps a 
few slips such as that on page 551 where Shaftesbury's famous epigram 
" it is only laying down my gown and buckling on my sword ' ' is rendered 
meaningless by the substitution of "gun" for "gown." There are 
other and more serious blunders also. To say that James II "had the 
papal nuncio publicly consecrated as Archbishop in St. Pauls." (p. 577) 
is to be guilty of an inaccuracy apt to promote in the minds of students 
more misconceptions than anyone save a teacher would deem possible. 
However mistakes of this sort will inevitably occur in the first edition of 
a book so extended as this. They should not blind one to the fact that in 
general the book is a competent example of its type. 

However, one feels inclined to question the wisdom and utility of the 
plan that Mr. Cross apparently has adopted. First it is doubtful if he 
has fully achieved even the ideal he avowedly proposes to himself. In 
the preface he states that ' ' especial stress has been laid on those features 
which should be interesting to Americans, . . . because they touch 
fundamental American interests; for example, the origin and develop- 
ment of the English Common Law, the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the growth of British Imperialism." In fact, he has failed to 
focus attention on these topics because of inattention to scope and pro- 
portion. Thus he assigns no more space to Sir Edward Coke's judicial 
activities than to the impeachment of Bacon or the favorites of James. 
He does not endeavor to trace the development throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the agencies of British colonial con- 
trol, nor does he hint at the influence of problems connected with the 



